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Abstract 


This article discusses the notion of ‘Jewish surnames, considering it to be synonymous 
to the expression ‘surnames borne by Jews. This can be particularly helpful if we want 
the definition to add real value for the search of etymologies. The article describes 
most important peculiarities of Jewish surnames, categories of names that are exclu- 
sively Jewish, and various cases when a surname is shared by both Jews and non-Jews. 
It shows that certain alternative definitions of the notion of ‘Jewish surnames’ (such 
as surnames found in all Jewish communities, surnames used by Jews only, surnames 
based on specifically Jewish linguistic elements) either have internal inconsistencies 
or are useless and sometimes misleading for the scientific analysis of the etymologies 
of these surnames. 
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Introduction 


In non-scholarly discussions it is common to hear the expression ‘Jewish sur- 
name.’ Various lay persons can implicitly apply different definitions of this 
notion. Most commonly, one assigns a surname to the category of ‘Jewish sur- 
names’ if its bearers (as known to the person speaking about the surname) 
are exclusively, or at least predominantly, Jewish. For this reason, one is hardly 
surprised by statements like the name Cohen is obviously Jewish or the names 
Rosenthal and Haddad are typically Jewish. Less commonly, one categorizes a 
name based on language. In this case, one can state that neither Rosenthal nor 
Haddad are Jewish; the former is German and the latter is Arabic. This statement 
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can be reinforced by noting the existence of German Christians named 
Rosenthal and Arabic Muslims named Haddad. Other ‘sceptics’ may stipulate 
that the combination of the words ‘Jewish’ and ‘surname’ has no real sense, 
pointing to certain peculiarities of the Jewish religious culture and insisting, 
for example, that ‘Jewishness’ is passed from mother to child, while surnames 
are usually inherited from the father. 

This article will show that all the above remarks, totally appropriate for a 
non-formal conversation and certain other contexts, are of little (if any) value 
for the science of onomastics and, more precisely, to the resolution of etymo- 
logical issues. If we want a definition to have real value for etymological re- 
search, the notion of ‘Jewish surname’ should be defined in another way. It can 
be considered synonymous to the totally unambiguous expression ‘a surname 
borne by a person who considers himself or herself a Jew’ Despite a mixture of 
various extra-linguistic (religious, socio-cultural, and ethnic) aspects present 
in the notion of ‘Jew, this definition can surely be quite helpful for the etymo- 
logical analysis of ‘Jewish surnames. Formally speaking, it ignores the presence 
or the absence of non-Jewish bearers of the same name. Yet, for the plausibility 
of an etymology suggested for a Jewish surname, the information whether the 
name is shared or not shared with non-Jews of the same area can be crucial. 

In this article, unless specified explicitly, the discussed geography of Jewish 
communities corresponds to that of the beginning of the 20th century. 


Theoretical Framework for Etymological Research 


In Beider 2005, it was proposed that a search for the etymology of a sur- 

name belonging to an ethno-cultural group (living in a compact geographic- 

administrative area) should try to answer to the following set of basic questions: 

— “What-question:” what word (etymon) was the direct basis for the surname? 
Possible answers: words from the general lexicon of some language (ver- 
nacular, official, or cultural), given names, toponyms, other surnames 

— “Why-question:” why has the source word been chosen to construct the 
surname? 

— “How-question:” how was the surname created from its etymon? (explana- 
tion of the difference that may exist between a surname and its etymon) 

— “Who-question:” who chose the surname? (its own first bearer, his neigh- 
bors, local officials) 

— “Where-question:” where did the surname appear for the first time? 

— “When-question:” when was the surname assigned? 
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According to the generalized answers to What- and Why-questions, one can 

distinguish the following main types of newly created surnames: 

— Occupational surnames 

— Surnames designating qualities (nicknames based on moral or physical 

characteristics, social status, family situation, caste) 

— Patronymics (surnames based on male given names) 

— Matronymics (surnames based on female given names) 

— Surnames drawn from toponyms 

— Artificial surnames (having no relationship to any characteristics of the first 

bearer). 

Several additional types cover the situations when, in addition to the direct 
source (etymon), the new surname becomes associated with (semantically [via 
a calque] or phonetically) a supplementary source (usually a common noun, 
adjective, given name, or surname). Other types cover surnames that were not 
created but borrowed: from other members of the same ethno-cultural group, 
from another group (usually the majority) living in the same territory, or by 
immigrants from the indigenous or other local population. Borrowing is often 
related to assimilation tendencies. Surnames belonging to the type that can be 
called ‘secondary’ appear after a change (intentional or unintentional; mor- 
phological, phonetic, or graphic) that takes place in the previously used, pri- 
mary, surname. All the above types cover surnames that appear for the first 
time in the territory in question. Surnames that are brought—without any 
change—by their bearers into a new territory can be called ‘migrated.’ 

Before proceeding to a comparison of the logical probabilities of sev- 
eral competing etymological hypotheses, several research steps should be 
performed. 

1) Whatever the hypothesis, a clear distinction should be made between di- 
rect source words (etymons) and indirect sources. 

2) For any surname under analysis, one should try to find (a) not only its 
etymon, but also (b) answers to other basic questions of the etymologi- 
cal research, and (c) genealogical data concerning the family of the first 
bearer of the surname. 

3) For the ethno-cultural group to which the first bearer of the surname be- 
longed, an analysis of the historical background should be performed, 
focused on the period when the surname was created. 

4) For other surnames assigned during the same period within the same 
ethno-cultural group, statistical analysis should be performed. 

Without the supplementary information obtained during these steps, hypoth- 

eses concerning etymons have no objective basis and should be treated as 

speculative and/or ad hoc. 
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General Peculiarities of Surnames Used by Jews 


Where- and When-questions 

Surnames are absent from the traditional Jewish naming system, which in- 
cludes only two mandatory elements: the given name and the patronymic. The 
latter starts with a Hebrew prefix, Ben (12) ‘son of’ or Bat (n2) ‘daughter of; 
which is followed by the given name of the father. For people of priestly origin 
(considered to descend from the biblical Aaron, the brother of Moses) or Levite 
origin, the patronymic is followed by a third element, namely, the Hebrew indi- 
cations of these origins: ha-Cohen (jn2n) and ha-Levi (n), respectively. These 
two groups can be seen as internal Jewish ‘castes. They gave rise to the sur- 
names Cohen and Levi/Levy, which in modern times are universally considered 
to be typical Jewish surnames. Contrary to all other surnames borne by Jews, 
they represent natural outgrowths of the Jewish naming tradition. It would be 
inappropriate to say that (ha-)Cohen and (ha-)Levi have existed as surnames 
for more than one thousand years. Contrary to other hereditary names, they 
are applied not to individual families, but to much larger groups of Jews. In 
Europe, North Africa, and the Middle East, the designations ha-Cohen and ha- 
Levi were already used by Jews in a period when neither other Jews, nor sur- 
rounding Gentile majorities (Christians, Muslims, or pagans) were using fixed 
hereditary family names. Globally speaking, not a single Jewish surname has 
been inherited from antiquity. When in the Late Middle Ages and the first cen- 
turies of modern times surnames started to appear in certain Jewish families, 
the designations of these Jewish castes usually preceded the new surnames. 
For example, in Hebrew sources from the Maghreb (15th-16th centuries) we 
find references to ha-Cohen Bacri and ha-Cohen Solal (Duran 1742, Responsa 81 
and 572).! 

In various regions, Jews started to use surnames in different periods of 
time. In a large majority of Ashkenazic communities, surnames were almost 


1 Additional considerations illustrate the fact that, on the one hand, the surnames Cohen and 
Levi (used by Jews in contexts external to their communities) and, on the other, the corre- 
sponding Hebrew designations ha-Cohen and ha-Levi (used internally) are of different na- 
tures. Members of the priestly caste or Levites do not necessarily bear the surnames Cohen 
and Levi/Levy, respectively. If a man of the priestly origin violates any rule mandatory to rep- 
resentatives of his caste, for his sons the designation ha-Cohen will not be applicable in the 
Jewish religious context. Yet, if he had the surname Cohen, his descendants can continue to 
use it. If a woman surnamed Cohen or Levi gives birth to an illegitimate son, the latter bears 
the surname of his mother; however, he is not considered ha-Cohen or ha-Levi: belonging to 
these castes is hereditary only from father to son. Moreover, a girl whose father has the sur- 
name Cohen or Levi will inherit this surname from him but not the designations ha-Cohen 
or ha-Levi. 
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unknown until the end of the 18th century. For them, the historical context of 
the assignment of surnames represents one of the most salient shared charac- 
teristics. Indeed, for these Jews, in contrast to many other European popula- 
tion groups, surnames appeared not during the natural process of a gradual 
fixing of family nicknames, but following official laws that required Jews of 
various provinces to acquire fixed surnames during the period between 1787 
and the mid-19th century. Yet, several important exceptions to the general 
rule exist. In Prague, many Jews had surnames already during the 17th cen- 
tury. Consequently, when asked in 1787, along with other Jews of the Habsburg 
Empire, to acquire surnames, the majority of the Jews of Prague simply re- 
tained the surnames they had had before the promulgation of the law (Beider 
1994:1). The same is true for Frankfurt-am-Main, with small consequences of 
the law of 1807 (Menk 2005:1-2, 10). A common use of surnames in both Prague 
and Frankfurt-am-Main since the 17th century, contrasting with the situation 
in other places of Central Europe, could be related to the fact that these two 
were the largest Jewish communities, in which there was a need to distinguish 
by name their numerous members. In Alsace and Lorraine, surnames gradu- 
ally became stabilized during the 18th century. When in 1808 Napoleon obliged 
all Jews of France to adopt surnames, many local Jews kept the surnames they 
had already been using (Mendel 1949; Beider 2017:52). State laws triggered the 
mass assignment of surnames to the Jews of Eastern Europe:? in 1812, 1833, and 
1845 in various provinces of the Kingdom of Prussia; 1821 in the Kingdom of 
Poland, then an autonomous part of the Russian Empire (1804 in all other re- 
gions of the same empire); 1787 and 1805 in Eastern and Western Galicia (parts 
of the Habsburg Empire), respectively (Menk 2005:3-4; Beider 2008:9-10). In 
Eastern Europe, the only surnames that existed before the mass surnaming 
were those borne by certain rabbinical dynasties, such as Auerbach, Fränkel/ 
Frenkel, Ginzburg, Halpern, Heller, Horowitz, Jaffe/Joffe, Katzenellenbogen, 
Landau, Luria/Lurie, Margolis/Margulis, Minz, Rappaport, and Sh(a)piro 
(Beider 2008:19—22). In the Netherlands, the decree forcing Jews to adopt fixed 
surnames was issued in 1811 (Van Straten et al. 2002:2).3 Mass Magyarization of 
the surnames of Jews in Hungary took place between the mid-19th and mid- 
20th centuries (Patai 1996:606-608). 

For non-Ashkenazic Jews from western Europe and the Maghreb, surnames 
are usually significantly older than those of Ashkenazic Jews. In Christian 


2 In this article, the expression ‘Eastern Europe’ only covers the territories of the former Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, with homogeneous Jewish cultural background. 

3 All Sephardic Jews living in Amsterdam had already had fixed surnames for centuries. As a 
result, only Ashkenazic Jews were really affected by this law. 
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and Jewish documents from Castile, Aragon, Navarra, and Portugal during the 
150 years that preceded the expulsions of the 1490s, local Jews almost invariably 
already have surnames. Refugees from the Iberian Peninsula who migrated to 
Italy, the Maghreb, or the Ottoman Empire immediately after the expulsions 
also had surnames (Beider 2017:21-51). Crypto-Jews (Marranos) who during 
the 16th-18th centuries left the Iberian Peninsula and became openly Jewish 
(mainly in Italy, Amsterdam, Hamburg, London, southwestern France, and the 
Ottoman Empire) came to their new destinations with the surnames they had 
used as formal Catholics. They either kept them or replaced them with other 
more ‘Jewish’ ones, most often the surnames their Jewish ancestors had had 
before the conversion at the end of the 15th century (Beider 2017:30—38, 40—41). 

In Morocco, the earliest surnames date from the 12th century. During the 
16th century the use of surnames was already a common phenomenon in that 
country. Jews from Algeria (15th-17th centuries) whose names are known to us 
also usually have surnames (Beider 2017:61-64). 

For Italian Jews and those from the Avignon area (the Papal territories in 
southeastern France), surnames mainly became stabilized during the 16th cen- 
tury. Contrary to Ashkenazic communities from central and eastern Europe 
and similarly to numerous European ethno-cultural groups, in medieval Iberia, 
the Maghreb, Italy, and the Avignon area the surnames of Jews evolved natu- 
rally, during a gradual process of fixing family nicknames. When various coun- 
tries promulgated laws forcing every family to have a fixed surname, local Jews 
mainly kept family names they had used for generations (Seror 1997:306-308; 
Beider 2017:38-39). In Algeria, Jews became legally obligated to have surnames 
when all of them received French citizenship following the Crémieux Decree 
(1870), while for Turkey, Tunisia, Libya, and Morocco laws related to surnames 
appeared during the 20th century (Beider 2017:68). Of them, it was only the 
Turkish law (1934) that had some influence on the corpus of Jewish surnames: 
in accordance to it, some families acquired surnames. These families were 
not Sephardic: as indicated above, Sephardic Jews coming to the Ottoman 
Empire usually already had surnames. Surnames were acquired almost exclu- 
sively by Ashkenazic Jews and in communities present in the Middle East for 
many centuries: Mizrahi Jews and Greek-speaking Romaniotes (known since 
the Byzantine times). Jews belonging to the last two groups, indigenous in the 
eastern Mediterranean region, acquired their surnames only during the 19th- 
2oth centuries not only in Turkey, but also in other areas formerly belonging to 
the Ottoman Empire. This was true for the Romaniote Jews of Greece and the 
Mizrahi Jews of Iraq and Syria (Rosen 2015; Beider 2017:48). During the same 
two centuries, surnames became regularly used by Jews from the Caucasus 
(Mountain Jews) and Central Asia (Bukharan Jews). In Iran, the law making 
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surnames mandatory was promulgated in 1919 and enforced during the period 
between 1925 and 1941 (Dardashti 2004:19). It was also during the 2oth century 
only that members of the Bene Israel Jewish group in India started to use he- 
reditary family names (Isenberg 1988:154).* 

One of the most recent categories of Jewish surnames is comprised of nu- 
merous Hebrew-based names created during the 2oth century in Palestine and, 
after 1948, the State of Israel. Most often the decision to create such surnames 
was directly related to the ideology of their bearers. Yet, for certain categories 
of the Israeli society (for example, diplomats) the need to use Hebrew sur- 
names followed the prescriptions appearing in special governmental instruc- 
tions. Numerous surnames were assigned to Yemenite Jews in 1948-1950 as a 
direct result of their immigration to Israel (Gaimani 2002:26, 35-36). Also, for 
many Ethiopian Jews, surnames became fixed only after their immigration to 
Israel (end of the 2oth century). Before that, the tradition of having surnames 
had not existed in either Yemen or Ethiopia. 


Who-question 
The question of who chose the surname is closely linked to the general histori- 
cal background of surname adoption discussed in the previous section. Several 
answers to this question are applicable only in the context of mass assignment 
of surnames that follows the promulgation of laws making the use of heredi- 
tary family names mandatory. In the Jewish Pale of Settlement of the Russian 
Empire, the local Jewish administration (Kahal) was responsible for surnam- 
ing, and in many cases, the choice was clearly made by its members. Only under 
this assumption, can we explain the inception in Belorussia, the Ukraine, and 
Lithuania of large series of surnames following specific patterns and often 
based on the Jewish languages, Yiddish and Hebrew (Beider 2008:9-10, 66-71). 
Numerous series of a similar kind, though based on German, were created in 
areas where German-speaking Christian authorities were responsible for the 
surnaming: the Habsburg Empire (including the province of Galicia that today 
corresponds to western Ukraine and southern Poland), Prussia, and Courland 
(at that time part of the Russian Empire, now the Kurzeme region of Latvia) 
(Beider 1996:9-10; 200410-12; 2008:81-82). Polish Christian authorities were 
deeply involved in the assignment of (Polish-based) surnames in the Congress 


4 This article is not exhaustive in its coverage of various Jewish groups. For example, only a 
few general features are discussed for Jews from the Middle East and Ethiopia, while Jews 
from Crimea and China are not addressed at all. A comprehensive list of surnames used by 
Crimean Jews (‘Krymchaks’) and their etymologies appear in Vaysenberg 1913. See Demsky 
2003:99-100 on the surnames used by Jews in Kaifeng (China). 
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Kingdom of Poland (an autonomous area within the Russian Empire) after the 
law of 1821 (Beider 1996:11-14). In the areas in question, the processes described 
above were specific to Jews and did not concern the non-Jewish majority. 

Everywhere in these areas, the Jewish first bearers were also formally al- 
lowed to choose a surname for themselves. This option (exercised by some 
Jews) represents another peculiarity of adoption of a surname following a law. 
Immigration represents another context that favors the choice of a new sur- 
name by its own bearer. The new surname is often adapted to the linguistic 
culture of the destination country. For this reason, many English or Anglicized 
forms were taken in North America and the UK, while some French-sounding 
surnames were acquired (especially after World War 11) in France. In these 
cases, there was no Jewish specificity: non-Jewish immigrants to the same 
countries used similar patterns. The adoption of typical Hungarian surnames 
or the Magyarization of previously used (mainly, German-sounding) surnames 
in Hungary was also carried out by their bearers. The same is true for the 
Hebraization of surnames in 20th century-Palestine/Israel. The last context is, 
however, specifically Jewish. 

The mass surnaming of Bukharan and Mountain Jews took place after the 
conquest of the corresponding areas by the Russian Empire during the second 
half of the 19th century. In both cases Russian governmental authorities ap- 
plied the same pattern: surnames were constructed by adding the Russian pos- 
sessive suffixes -ov or -ev to given names borne by local Jews, those of fathers 
or grandfathers of the first bearers. This pattern was, however, not specific to 
Jews: it was applied to the local Muslim majority too.5 

In the mid-2oth century, Rabbi Shalom Gamliel came from the Land of 
Israel to Aden on behalf of the Immigration Department of the Jewish Agency 
in order to help organize the aliya of some 50,000 Yemenites. It was during 
the compilation of lists of immigrants that numerous local Jews received their 
surnames (Gaimani 2002:26, 38). 


Language of Etymons 
The language of surname etymons represents one of the crucial aspects of 
the generalized answer to the What-question of etymological research. In this 
context, surnames based on Hebrew represent the most striking peculiarity of 
Jewish surnames. Hebrew was the cultural language of Jewish communities in 
the Diaspora since at least the end of the first millennium CE. It was used for 


5 This information on the adoption of surnames by Bukharan and Mountain Jews is known 
to the author from his personal contacts with representatives of these Jewish groups and 
consideration of the representative surname lists in question. 
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writing various kinds of religious literature, communal records, marriage con- 
tracts, and tombstone inscriptions. And it was not used by non-Jews. 

Cohen and Levi/Levy, the most typical Jewish surnames, are both based 
on Hebrew. At the beginning of the 2oth century, these two surnames ap- 
pear among the three most frequently used names of German Jews (Menk 
2005:xxiii) and were the two most common surnames among Jews of the 
Maghreb (Beider 2017:201-202). Both names were common in Italy, Amsterdam, 
and the Ottoman Empire. In the Russian Empire, both Cohen (Kogen in the 
direct transliteration from Russian Kozen) and Levi existed as well.6 Yet, even 
these two names are not pan-Jewish. For example, we do not find these names 
among Jews from several former Soviet Republics of the Caucasus and Central 
Asia. In addition to Cohen and Levi, only a few Hebrew names were widespread 
in numerous communities geographically distant from each other. Ashkenazi 
is one of them. It is common in Ashkenazic communities of Eastern Europe 
(where it means ‘one from German-speaking areas’).” Numerous bearers of its 
phonetic and/or spelling variants such as Eskenazi and Askenazi are known 
from the Maghreb and the Ottoman Empire (where it initially appeared as 
a nickname that could be applicable to any Jew coming from an Ashkenazic 
community). In Italy, this surname is commonly found in Hebrew documents. 
Yet, in Christian sources the same persons are usually designated by surnames 
coinciding with words meaning ‘German’ Tedesco (standard Italian), Todesco 
(dialectal Italian), or Teutonicus (Latin).9 Moreover, the name is known neither 
in the Sephardic communities of Amsterdam and London, nor in southeastern 
French communities (Avignon area).!° It does not appear at all among thou- 
sands of names adopted by Jews in various German or Prussian provinces at 
the turn of the 18th-19th centuries (Menk 2005). The case of Mizrahi ‘Oriental 
Jew, Jew from the Middle East’ is similar enough. This surname was found in 
Eastern Europe, the Maghreb, and the Ottoman Empire. A few exceptional 


6 The most common variants of these surnames in the Russian Empire were Kogan and 
Levin, respectively (Beider 2008:134-138). 

7 Comprehensive lists of Jewish surnames from Eastern Europe appear in Beider 1996, 
2004, 2008, and for German and Prussian provinces in Menk 2005. 

8 Comprehensive lists of Jewish surnames from the Maghreb and Turkey appear in Beider 


2017 and Pinto 2004, respectively. For territories formerly belonging to the Ottoman 
Empire see also Tagger 2014 (Bulgaria), Nehama 1935 (Thessaloniki), and Dalven 1990:150- 
160 (Ioannina). 

9 Compare, for example, the census of Rome, 1527 (Vogelstein & Rieger 1895.2.1:436-438). 
A comprehensive list of surnames used by Italian Jews appears in Schaerf 1925:16—-29. 

10 Comprehensive lists of surnames appear in the following sources: Verdooner & Snel 1991 
for Amsterdam; Barnett 1949 & Whitehill 1973 for London; Lévy 1960 for southeastern 
France. 
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references can be found in Italy, Amsterdam, and London. Yet, this name is 
unknown in Germany and southeastern France. Only a very few names based 
on Hebrew occupational nouns had a large geography in the Diaspora. Gabbai 
‘warden or trustee of a synagogue, collector of alms’ is known from Eastern 
Europe, the Maghreb, the Ottoman Empire, Italy, and the Sephardic commu- 
nities of Amsterdam, Hamburg," and London. Yet, this name is unknown in 
the Ashkenazic communities of Germany or Alsace-Lorraine.!? The area of use 
of Chazan/Haz(z)an ‘cantor or a warden in a synagogue’ is similar. Globally 
speaking, surnames based on Hebrew comprise only a small portion of names 
borne by Jews. For example, in the Russian Empire, the German provinces, and 
the Maghreb, on average, they make up five to six percent of the total. In the 
Habsburg Empire, Italy, and various communities in the territories of France 
(of old French origin in the Avignon area, Ashkenazic in Alsace-Lorraine, and 
Sephardic in Bordeaux and Bayonne!) such surnames were even less frequent. 
Because of the mass creation of new Hebrew surnames during the 2oth centu- 
ry, modern Israeli Jews represent the group in which the proportion of Hebrew 
surnames is surely the largest in comparison to all other groups that ever ex- 
isted in Jewish history. 

In the history of the Diaspora, certain Jewish groups used as their vernacu- 
lar language an idiom belonging to a linguistic branch (or even family) differ- 
ent from that used by the local non-Jewish majority. Among the examples are: 
— Ashkenazic: (Germanic) Yiddish in Slavic-speaking Eastern European 

countries; 

— Sephardic: (Castilian-based) Judezmo in the Ottoman Empire, Portuguese 

in communities in Amsterdam and Hamburg; 

— Mizrahi: Judeo-Persian of the Bukharan Jews in Uzbekistan. 

Sephardic Jews usually came to areas outside of the Iberian Peninsula already 
with surnames, mainly of Spanish, Portuguese, or Arabic origin. Usually they 
did not create new surnames in the Ottoman Empire, Amsterdam, or Hamburg. 
Only a few exceptions are known, including Hebrew-based Yeshurun and 
Israel, taken by ex-Marranos in western Europe, and Strumtsa (from the city 
of Strumica, now in Macedonia), adopted in southeastern Europe (Beider 
2017:35, 50). They are based on neither Judezmo nor Portuguese. On the other 


11 A comprehensive list of surnames used by Sephardic Jews in Hamburg appears in 
Studemund-Halévy 2000. 

12 Comprehensive lists of surnames of Jews in Alsace and Lorraine appear in Katz 1999a; 
1999); 1999c. 

13 See Beider 2008:66; Menk 2005:xxiii; Beider 2017:156, respectively. 

14 Comprehensive lists of Sephardic surnames in Bordeaux and Bayonne appear in Cavignac 
1987 and Iglesias 2002, respectively. 
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hand, surnames of Bukharan Jews, as explained above, are relatively recent 
and are morphologically related neither to the vernacular language of these 
Jews nor to Uzbek, but to Russian. For these reasons, it was only for Jews in 
Eastern Europe that their linguistic peculiarities were important for the corpus 
of their surnames: numerous families chose themselves or received from the 
Jewish administration names based on Yiddish. Nevertheless, for surnames of 
Ashkenazic Jews, Yiddish was globally less important than German. Indeed, 
numerous Jewish names that originated in the territories of the modern French 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, Germany, Austria, the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ukraine, Belarus, Lithuania, Latvia, Moldova, and 
Russia sound typically German. Their etymons are words or toponyms that 
were taken either from German or from the German component of Yiddish. 

Several factors explain this preponderance of German. In many areas men- 
tioned above, German was the official language during the time of the mass 
surnaming of local Jews. This applies to various German/Prussian political en- 
tities and to the Habsburg Empire, where German-speaking clerks assigned 
local Jews German-sounding surnames even in areas where the local major- 
ity was Slavic-speaking. For example, in Austrian Galicia surnames based on 
German are responsible for 80-90 percent of the total (Beider 2004:42). In 
Courland and Livonia, parts of the Russian Empire now part of Latvia, German 
was replaced with Russian as the official language only in 1893. In Alsace and 
northern Lorraine, the surrounding Christian majority was German-speaking. 
Moreover, even in parts of the Russian Empire with little (if any) German pres- 
ence, many new surnames based on Yiddish, the vernacular language of local 
Jews, were immediately Germanized because at that time Yiddish was often 
seen by various persons (including its native speakers) as a kind of corrupt- 
ed German. The dominance of German was, however, far from universal for 
Ashkenazic Jews. In every large community one could invariably also find sur- 
names based on Hebrew or some Slavic language (both especially common in 
Eastern Europe) or Latin (in Germany and some provinces of former Prussia). 
In many districts of the Russian Empire, names with Slavic roots and/or suf- 
fixes were significantly more common than those based on German or Yiddish 
(Beider 2008:66). 

For non-Ashkenazic Jews Arabic is the only language on which surnames 
created in a particularly large geographic area are based. Indeed, we find 
Arabic etymons for numerous surnames that appeared in medieval Spain! 


15 Examples: Abdalhac, Aben Abas, Abudarham, Abuhab, Abulafia, Alcalai, Alconstantini, 
Alfandari, Algranati, and Alhadeb. 
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and medieval Sicily, the Maghreb,!” and certain Middle Eastern countries 
such as Iraq, Syria, and Yemen.!8 


Types of Surnames 

Table 1 shows the distribution by type for several regions for which statistical 

data are available for the beginning of the 20th century.!9 
For several types of surnames, one finds distinct characteristics within the 

corpora of surnames borne by Jews. The existence of numerous patronymics 
based on biblical male given names represents a feature shared by numerous 

Jewish communities worldwide. Among the examples are such commonly 

used surnames as: 

— German-speaking provinces: Abraham, Isaac, Jacob(i), Joseph, Moses, 
Nathan, Salomon, and Simon; 

— Russian Pale of Settlement/Poland: Abramovich/Abramowicz, Aronovich| 
Aronowicz,  Borukhovich|Boruchowicz,  Moshkovich/Moszkowicz, and 
Yankelevich|Jankielewicz; 

— Mediterranean communities: Amram, Baruch, David, Nahum, Nathan, 
Obadia, and Zebulon; 

— Georgia: Aronashvili, Davitashvili, Iskhakashvili, and Yakobashvili; 

— Mountain Jews in Muslim provinces in the Caucasus: Ilizarov, Musheyer, 
Pinkhasov, and Yagudayev; 

— Bukharan Jews: Aronoy, Binyaminov, Gavrielov, Iskhakov, and Yakubov. 

Several types of Jewish surnames are found only in certain regions. Numerous 

matronymic names were created in the Russian Empire. In certain areas of 

eastern Belarus, these names based on Jewish female given names represented 


16 See the analysis in Bresc 2001:44-45. 

17 80-95 percent of all names (compare Beider 2017156). 

18 Almost all known original Yemenite Jewish surnames are based on Arabic (Gaimani 
2002). 

19 Information taken from Beider 2008:14 for the Russian Empire (except for its Polish part), 
Beider 1996:33 for the Kingdom of Poland (part of the Russian Empire), Beider 2004:21 
for Austrian Galicia, Menk 2005:xx111 for German and Prussian provinces, and Beider 
2017:178 for the Maghreb. Calculation for Italy is based on the list of surnames (1924) ap- 
pearing in Schaerf 192516-29. The list in question also includes about 600 surnames of 
Ashkenazic Jews from the former Austro-Hungarian and Russian Empires. Their bear- 
ers, often recent immigrants to Italy, lived almost exclusively in the cities of Trieste and 
Fiume (now Rijeka, Croatia). All these surnames have been omitted for the calculation. 
For the Maghreb, the percentages are given by ‘families, that is, not counting variants of 
the same surnames. For other areas, all variant spellings have been taken into account. 
For all regions, double surnames and surnames with unclear etymologies have been ex- 
cluded from the statistical analysis. 
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TABLE 1 Percentages of surnames by type in various areas 
Types Russian Kingdom Austrian Germany Italy Maghreb 

Empire of Poland Galicia and 

Prussia 

Patronymic 13 9 7 18 12 20 
Matronymic 7 3 3 2 1 3 
Drawn from 33 25 11 34 33 6 
toponyms 
Occupational 15 15 7 10 2 7 
Designating 12 8 1 6 6 15 
qualities 
Artificial 18 38 70 31 o o 
Migrated 1 1 1 o 45 48 
Priestly or 1 1 o 1 o 1 
Levite origin 
Total 71,121 32,140 24,020 8,696 841 2,100 
number 
of surnames 


by far the largest category of surnames, covering about 40 percent of the total 
(Beider 2008:35-37). For Jews from other geographic regions and for non-Jews 
matronymic surnames are rather unusual. 

One striking characteristic is shared by surnames borne by Ashkenazic Jews 
in various countries—the existence of numerous artificial surnames: about 
70 percent of the total in Austrian Galicia, 40 percent in the Kingdom of Poland, 
30 percent in Germany, and 20 percent in the Russian Pale of Settlement. This 
idiosyncrasy is directly related to the historical context of surnaming: There 
was a necessity to create numerous new surnames simultaneously. In this situ- 
ation, the use, almost at random, of various words (flora, fauna, gems, met- 
als, utensils, colors, etc.), taken from the general lexicon of local languages, 
vernacular, official, or cultural, was particularly helpful. The Austrian admin- 
istration invented a pattern allowing for the easy creation of large series of 
surnames in 1787. This consisted of combining two German roots to create 
such compound names as Apfelbaum, Eisenbach, Goldberg, Goldstein, Grünfeld, 
Himmelfarb, Kupferberg, Rosenberg, Rosenfeld, Rosenthal, Rothstein, Silberstein, 
Weinberg, Weinstein, Weissberg, and Zederbaum. Their most common first parts 
designated: 
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— Metals: Gold ‘gold; Silber ‘silver; Kupfer ‘copper, Eisen ‘iron; 
— Colors: Blau ‘blue; Grün ‘green, Roth ‘red; Schwarz ‘black; Weiss ‘white; 
— Flowers, trees, food: Apfel ‘apple, Birn ‘pear; Zeder ‘cedar; Rose ‘rose, Wein 

‘wine. 

The most common second parts correspond to: 
— Topographic terms: Bach ‘brook, Berg ‘hill’ Feld ‘field, Stein ‘stone; Thal 

‘valley, or 

— Words related to flora: Baum ‘tree, Wald ‘wood, Zweig ‘branch: 
During the following decades, the Austrian idea was reused in numerous other 
Jewish communities, from Alsace to the Ukraine, by both German Christian 
and internal Jewish administrations involved in the mass assignment of sur- 
names (Beider 2004:34-36; 2008:53-60). The existence of these series rep- 
resents an important peculiarity of the corpus of Ashkenazic surnames.20 
Nothing similar can be found in non-Ashkenazic communities. Moreover, the 
feature is not universal even for Ashkenazic Jews. In large areas, for example 
in the eastern parts of both the Ukraine and Belarus, this pattern was rather 
marginal (Beider 2008:14). 

Surnames derived from toponyms are common for Ashkenazic Jews: about 
one-third of the total in Germany, the Russian Pale of Settlement, and north- 
eastern Poland.” In Italy and the Avignon area, they made up about two-thirds 
of all surnames created locally. Surnames from this category are almost invari- 
ably based on names of the places where their first bearers lived in the past. 
They are, therefore, different from the places where the surname was created. 
Consequently, for all areas, the existence of such large series testifies to high 
geographic mobility among the Jewish population during the period of sur- 
name inception (or immediately before it), that is, circa 1800 for Ashkenazic 
Jews, during the 16th century in Italy, and during the 13th-16th centuries in the 
Avignon area. Bene Israel from India use about 150 different surnames. Among 
them, only one is not derived from a village name. This feature is directly re- 
lated to the local Indian naming tradition identifying people by the combina- 
tion of three names: native place, father’s given name, and one’s own given 
name. The surnames created during the 20th century became based on the 
first among these elements (Isenberg 1988:155-158). Yet, the category of names 
derived from toponyms is not universal for Jews: u percent in Austrian Galicia, 


20 On the other hand, it is not limited to Jews. During the 19th century, numerous Swedes 
received artificial surnames too. For them, the pattern of compound surnames with two 
roots (Åkerlund ‘field grove; Lindberg ‘linden hill? Lindgren ‘linden branch, Lundkvist 
‘grove twig, Söderberg ‘southern hill’), with semantics similar enough to those of 
Ashkenazic surnames, was also commonly used (Hanks 2003:Lx). 

21 See Menk 2005:xx111, Beider 2008:14, Beider 1996:33, respectively. 
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four-five percent in southeastern Poland, and six percent in the Maghreb on 
average (four percent in Algeria). They are almost non-existent among the 
Jews of Central Asia and the Caucasus, and quite rare in Syria and Iraq. 

The geographic mobility of Jews is particularly visible via the migrated sur- 
names found in many regions. This feature is striking today: During the last 150 
years thousands of surnames originally assigned to Jews in Europe or Muslim 
countries and provinces of Asia and North Africa were brought by their bearers 
to the Americas, Israel, France, and, to a significantly lesser extent, Australia, 
while some Libyan Jews moved to Italy. Of all areas where large Jewish commu- 
nities existed at the end of the 19th century, only France represents an excep- 
tion: a significant portion of bearers of Jewish names adopted in that country 
(in Alsace, Lorraine, and the Avignon area) still remain today in France. Yet, 
even before the mass migrations of Jews during the last 150 years, in certain 
areas Jews already bore surnames that had first appeared in other areas. Jewish 
migrants who left the Kingdom of Aragon after the massacres of 1391 constitut- 
ed the elite of the Jewish communities of Algeria. Among them: Duran, Cohen 
Solal, Sasportas, Stora, Encaua, and Ktorza.2* Mass expulsion from Spain (1492) 
brought numerous names used by local Jews to the Ottoman Empire, Morocco, 
and Rome. In 1571 about 30 percent of Jewish family heads in Rome belonged 
to non-Italian congregations (Toaff 1984:66—72), and they bore surnames cre- 
ated outside of Italy. Numerous Jewish surnames from the Apennine Peninsula 
gradually appeared (mainly during the 17th-19th centuries) in the Ottoman 
Empire, Amsterdam, and the North African cities of Tunis, Algiers, and Tripoli 
(Beider 2017:45-48). In Eastern Europe, before the mass surnaming of the turn 
of the 18th—19th centuries, the only families that used hereditary names were 
rabbinical dynasties. All these surnames were migrated: they originated in 
Western or Central Europe.?3 


How-question 
In various countries, the morphological difference (if any) between the sur- 
name and its etymon fits the morphological patterns of local languages, Jewish 
or non-Jewish. In other words, we find in surnames suffixes and prefixes from 
these languages. Yet, one method seems to be specifically Jewish (and, more 
precisely, Ashkenazic): the taking of several (most often, just initial) letters of 
various words present in the etymon to obtain surnames. Acronyms have been 


22 See Beider 2017:27-28 for all these names except for Ktorza, whose link to the migrations 
immediately after 1391 was identified after the publication of Beider 2017. 
23 See their partial list above (section Where- and When-questions). 
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known in the Jewish naming tradition since the Middle Ages. The most re- 
nowned religious scholars are traditionally referred to by acronyms, e.g., Rashi 
(Rabbi Shlomo Itzhaki), Rambam (Rabbi Moshe Ben Maimon), and Maharshal 
(Morenu ‘our teacher’ ha-Rabbi Shlomo Luria). In Jewish texts, Hebrew acro- 
nyms p”2 (the abbreviation of kohen zedek, ‘righteous priest’) and ?”x0 (the ab- 
breviation of segan leviya ‘associate of the Levitic order’), usually transcribed in 
Latin characters as Katz and Segal, respectively, are synonymous with ha-Cohen 
and ha-Levi, respectively. The corresponding Ashkenazic surnames are also simi- 
larly old. In tombstone inscriptions from Prague from the 16th-17th centuries 
we find a few dozen other acronymic surnames including Asch (from Altschul 
or Eisenstadt) and Back (bene kedoshim ‘the sons of holy martyrs’ in Hebrew) 
(Beider 1994:35-36). It was, however, during the mass surnaming of Ashkenazic 
Jews at the turn of the 18th—19th centuries that numerous other acronymic sur- 
names came to life. The phenomenon was particularly common in the compact 
area comprising the northeastern part of Austrian Galicia and the Volhynia 
province of the Russian Empire (both today in Ukraine), where two large se- 
ries of acronymic surnames were created. The first encompasses names start- 
ing with Br- or Bar-, which result from the abbreviation of the Hebrew words 
ben (son of) rabbi. The remaining consonants and some vowels represent the 
abbreviations of the given names. For example, Barad means son of rabbi David 
or Daniel. Among other examples are Barach, Barag, Baral, Baram, Barar, Baras, 
Baratt, Barbak, Barbasch, Barcham, Bardach, Bardasch, Bari, Barlach, Barschach, 
Barschal, Braff, Brann, Brimm, and Brisch. 

The second covers surnames starting with Char-, which result from the ab- 
breviation of the Hebrew expression hdtdn (son-in-law of) rabbi. Other let- 
ters represent initials of the given names. Charab, Charach, Charag, Charall, 
Charasch, Charatan, Chari, Charmatz, and Charnas are among the examples 
(Beider 2004:25; 2008:34-35). Acronymic surnames were also created, though 
on a smaller scale, in other Ashkenazic communities. Most often they follow 
the patterns described above: one particular series reproduces the acronymic 
names of Jewish scholars who lived centuries before the surname assignment: 
Ma(ha)rshak, Rashal, Rambam, and Rashba (Beider 2008:62-63). 


24 For example, the Italianized form Segale | Segali appears in Christian documents from 
Lombardy during the mid-16th century (Simonsohn 19821300, 1437). A merchant from 
Prague called Katz is listed in a German document from Leipzig in 1668 (Freudenthal 
1928185). 
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Jewish Linguistic Elements 

Certain categories of specifically Jewish surnames are closely related to gen- 

eral features addressed in the previous section. This is the case for numerous 

surnames based on words taken from specifically Jewish languages. Among 
the examples based on Hebrew are: Cohen, Levi, Ashkenazi, Mizrahi, Yeshurun, 

Yoffe, Gabbay, Melamed, Adonoylom, Maskilejson, Borukhborshmoy, Gershuni, 

Tarshish, Ewentow, as well as the acronyms like Charmatz and Rambam. 

Among surnames based on Yiddish dialectal words that are different from their 

German cognates are: Kertsburd ‘short beard’ (German Kurzbart), Royzenbarg 

‘hill of roses’ (German Rosenberg), Eydelshteyn ‘precious stone’ (German 

Edelstein), Koyfman ‘purchasing man, merchant’ (German Kaufmann), and 

Derbaremdiker ‘merciful’ (German erbarmiger). 

Numerous surnames are based on specifically Jewish personal names, 
and for this reason these surnames are borne only by Jews. This is the case 
of post-biblical Hebrew names (compare the Sephardic surnames Masliah, 
Nissim, Sasson, and Rahamim, Ashkenazic Bentzion and Hisda) and certain 
biblical names that were used neither by Christians nor by Muslims (Avigdor, 
Baruch, Gedalia, Gershon, Hillel, Menahem, Mordecai, and Zebulon). Some bib- 
lical names were used by non-Jews, too, but in phonetic forms different from 
the Jewish ones. For example, the Eastern European Jewish surnames Moyshe 
and Movshe (from Yiddish) and Algerian Jewish Mouchi (from Judeo-Arabic) 
all have the internal /8/, the sound not found in the forms of Moses used by 
Christians (both Septuagint and Vulgate forms have internal /s/) or Muslims 
(Arabic Misa). Eastern European Noson and Nusin are based on Yiddish dia- 
lectal phonetic variants of Nathan. Many Yiddish given names of Germanic, 
Romance, or Slavic origin were exclusively Jewish; compare such surnames 
from Eastern Europe as Beynesh, Bunim, Fayvush, Khlavno, Leyb, Zalkind, and 
Zelikman. Several Romance given names were used in medieval Iberia only by 
Jews, such as Benveniste (from bien veniste ‘(you are) welcome’). 

Many surnames are hybrid from a linguistic point of view, with only one of 
their elements being specifically Jewish. Here belong several large series from 
Eastern Europe (Beider 2008:109-110): 

— Names that are based on Slavic toponyms and have the Yiddish suffix -er 
denoting inhabitants thereof: Mikhaylover, Ovsishcher, Prigoniker, Sukharier, 
Zastenker. 

— Names that are drawn from Yiddish given names and end in the Slavic 
matronymic or patronymic suffixes: Frumkin, Kreynyuk, Rokhlenko, Shifrin, 
Zeldovich, Meyerovich, Tsemakhov, Zelichenok, Boruchowicz, Herszlikowicz. 
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— Names that are based on Jewish given names and end in German - sohn 
‘son’: Aronsohn, Blumensohn, Chaskelsohn, Herschensohn, Issersohn. 
— Artificial compound names with one root being Yiddish and another 
German: Epelbaum, Teytelbaum, Roytberg, Royzenberg. 
— Yiddish occupational terms to which Slavic patronymic suffixes have been 
added: Bederov, Blekherov, Bekerovich, Teperovich, Magidenko, Zingerenko. 
In certain other surnames, blending of various linguistic components took 
place not on the level of surnames but in their Yiddish etymons; compare 
Balshemennik ‘miracle worker’ and Besamedrishnik ‘one related to the Jewish 
house of study and prayer, both with Hebrew roots and the suffix -nik, of Slavic 
origin. In Germany a series of surnames was created (most likely by Christian 
clerks) by taking a Jewish given name and adding to it a Latin(ized) ending; 
compare Aronius, Boruchius, Elkanus, and Mendelus. A number of Jewish pat- 
ronymic and matronymic surnames from Romania are composed of a purely 
Jewish given name and a Romanian affix (suffixes -escu and -ei, prefixes sin 
‘son’ and a(l)-): Alterescu, Froimescu, Suhärescu, Sin Bercu, Sin Feibis, Sin Ruhla, 
Aperlei.25 Numerous surnames used by Jews in the Caucasus and Central Asia 
start with a Jewish male given name and end with a patronymic suffix: -shvili in 
Georgia (this word means ‘child’ in Georgian) or the Russian possessive suffix 
-ov/ey in former Soviet Muslim provinces.?6 In medieval Spain we find some 
specifically Jewish hybrid surnames that start with the Arabic element aben (a 
vernacular pronunciation of the standard Arabic ibn ‘son of’), and end with a 
Hebrew male given name: Aben Aaron, Aben Baruch, and Aben David. 


Morphology 
The category of surnames borne exclusively by Jews (or by people whose an- 
cestors were Jewish) also encompasses many names in which none of their 
elements is taken from any specifically Jewish language. In Eastern Europe, the 
Jewishness’ of certain surnames is revealed by their morphological peculiari- 
ties, while all elements in these surnames are non-Jewish. In Belorussia, in a se- 
ries of surnames the East Slavic suffix -in was directly added to town names that 
end in a consonant: Minskin, Shklovin, Slutskin, and Smolenskin. Yet, according 
to grammatical norms of East Slavic morphology, this suffix can be added only 
to words ending in -(y)a. This violation of norms is related to an artificial pro- 
cess of mass surnaming of local Jews during the first half of the 19th century. 
In other cases, when creating surnames from toponyms, Jews used patterns 
unusual in this context; compare such surnames from Belorussia as Sverdlov 


25 Inthis article all examples of Romanian Jewish surnames are taken from Avram 2012. 
26 See examples above (section Types of surnames). 
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and Dubnov, both with the suffix -ov (mainly patronymic for Slavic Christians) 
added to a place name. During the same period, numerous Jewish surnames 
were created by adding the suffix -skiy, typical for East Slavic adjectives, to top- 
onyms from various parts of the Pale of Settlement. If in modern-day Belarus, 
Ukraine, and Russia, this suffix is commonly present in the surnames of local 
Christian Slavs, too, in Lithuania and Moldova (formerly Bessarabia), with 
their Lithuanian- and Romanian-speaking rural populations, it was unusual. 
As a result, numerous names based on small towns and villages from Lithuania 
(Antokolskiy, Shukshtelishskiy, Trakeniskiy) and Moldova (Aleksandrenskiy, 
Bushumenskty, Izbeshtskiy) are typically Jewish (Beider 2008:110-111). 

In medieval Spain, a number of Arabic-Spanish hybrid forms (such as Aben 
Bueno, Aben Crespo, or Aben Nuñez) were also usually borne by Jews. The sur- 
names Vivante and Vivanti are known in Italy only in Jewish families. They 
represent Italianized forms of Vivant (‘living’ in French), which was originally 
brought to Italy by French Jews as a Jewish given name. 


Semantics 

In some surnames, it is the semantics of the etymon that is responsible for 
their Jewishness.’ In the first series of surnames, their etymons are occupa- 
tional terms from non-Jewish languages applicable to Jews only. Rabinovich/ 
Rabinowicz combines a Slavic word meaning ‘rabbi’ with a Slavic suffix. Spektor, 
a common Jewish surname in Eastern Europe, comes from the identical Polish 
word meaning ‘assistant of teacher in Jewish school’ (Beider 1996:419). In 
Belorussia, Kantorovich was found only in Jewish families, because its root is 
the Polish kantor ‘cantor in a synagogue.’ 

For another group of surnames based on words from non-Jewish languag- 
es with a distinctive meaning, their use by Jews only is closely related to the 
specific historical context of the assignment of surnames to Jews. A small 
series of surnames based on words with derogatory or ridiculous meanings 
were assigned to Ashkenazic Jews in Eastern Europe by Christian clerks. Such 
surnames are usually specifically Jewish. Among the German-sounding sur- 
names invented in former Polish territories by Austrian and Prussian officials 
are: Affengesicht ‘face of monkey, Bleichfrosch ‘pale frog, Deligtisch ‘crimi- 
nal, Geschwür ‘ulcer; Jungfermilch ‘spinster milk, and Katzenflügel ‘wing of 
cat’ (Beider 1996:40; 2004:38-39). The Polish officials were surely responsible 
for the inception of such Polish-based names as Przestepny ‘criminal’ and 
Uzurpator ‘usurper? Numerous other surnames created by Christian clerks, not 
distinctly derogatory, also became purely Jewish because of their distinctive 
semantics. Among the German-based examples are: Zederbaum ‘cedar tree’ 
and Dattelbaum ‘date tree, Waisenfreund ‘friend of orphans’ and Wohlgeruch 
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‘pleasant smell, Birnzweig ‘branch of pear tree’ and Mausfalle ‘mouse trap’ 
(Beider 1996:38—40; 2004:27-38). Among the creations by Polish authorities 
are: Niebieskikwiat ‘sky flower; Rogowykamien ‘horn stone, Rézowagora ‘moun- 
tain of roses, Srebrnykamien ‘silver stone. The last series appeared as Polish 
calques of the surnames previously assigned by Austrian clerks: Himmelblum, 
Hornstein, Rosenberg, and Silberstein, respectively (Beider 1996:40—41). 

For Jews, certain surnames based on words taken from non-Jewish languag- 
es represent calques of some specifically Jewish notions. Sacerdote (‘priest’ in 
Italian) is rarely found in Catholic families.?” On the one hand, Catholic priests 
had no legal children and, therefore, the surname cannot reveal the occupation 
of an ancestor. On the other hand, the semantics of this word is hardly suitable 
for a nickname, while a large majority of Italian Christian surnames result from 
a gradual transformation of personal nicknames into hereditary surnames. Yet, 
Sacerdote is commonly used by Italian Jewish families. For them, it represents 
a calque from the Hebrew Cohen ‘priest.’ For similar reasons, Kaplan (‘priest’ 
in Belarusian) was used by Jews only (though Orthodox priests can be married 
and have children). Spanish Catholics do not use the surname Lumbroso ‘full 
of light, emitting light, For Sephardic Jews, this surname has been known since 
the Middle Ages, and it is derived from the identical given name that, in turn, 
most likely represents a calque of the Hebrew personal name Meir, literally 
‘one who shines’ (Laredo 1978:763). 


Monogenetic Surnames 
Certain surnames borne by Jews seem to be monogenetic, that is, all their con- 
temporary bearers are likely to have the same ancestor who first adopted the 
surname in question. For such surnames, if nothing in their structure or se- 
mantics is specifically Jewish, their Jewishness’ is often purely fortuitous. For 
some of them, their uniqueness is related to the unusual semantics of their ety- 
mons. Astrologo (‘astrologer’ in Italian) is an example. Padva started to be used 
in Belorussia at the beginning of the 19th century because its progenitors lived 
in the Italian city of Padua (called Padwa in Poland) (Beider 2008:686). During 
the last centuries, Capadoce—along with its variant spellings Capados(s)e and 
Capadoze—seems to be known only among Jews, all of them descending from 
aman who at the beginning of the 17th century came, formally as a Portuguese 
Catholic, to Amsterdam and returned to the religion of his ancestors. In 
Portuguese, capa doce literally means ‘sweet mantle. One can also entertain 
the possibility of this surname being originally derived (for some unknown 


27 In this article, the information about the frequency and etymology of surnames used by 
Italian Christians is taken from Caffarelli & Marcato 2008. 
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reason) from Portuguese Capadócia ‘Cappadocia, an area in modern central 
Turkey. At any case, the migrant from Portugal to Amsterdam already had this 
surname before becoming an open Jew, and therefore it was most likely re- 
ceived by one of his ancestors at the end of the 15th century during the mass 
conversions of Iberian Jews (Da Costa 1936:163-204). Certain medieval Spanish 
Jewish surnames based on Arabic (such as Abudarham and Abuhab) may also 
belong to the same category. For similar reasons, several Moroccan surnames 
based on Berber words are also specifically Jewish: Abettan ‘item of clothing, 
skin, Izerzer ‘gazelle; and Siksou ‘couscous’ (Beider 2017:288, 479, 585). In the 
same and other countries of the Maghreb this may also be the case for cer- 
tain names having Arabic etymons: Abitbol ‘(of) man of drums, Grabli ‘sieve 
maker, Mrijen ‘small coral, and Fhal ‘male, ‘brave’ The last name is unknown 
in Muslim families, though its variant starting with the Arabic definite article, 
Elfhal, is shared by both Jews and Muslims (Beider 2017:291, 434, 447, 521). In 
this particular case, Fhal may be purely Jewish because in the Arabic Muslim 
naming tradition, a nickname (laqab) usually starts with the article. Yet, such 
an explanation does not work for Grabli: the form with the article, Elgrabli, is 
also exclusively Jewish in Morocco. Could sieve-making have been a specifically 
Jewish occupation in that country? Or, maybe it was a Muslim occupation, too, 
while the fact that no Muslim surname was ever created based on this occupa- 
tion is just fortuitous. In Italy, certain surnames based on local toponyms are 
predominantly (or even exclusively) Jewish: Fubini, Modigliani, and Soncino. 
Surely, the population of the places in question (Fubine, Modigliana, and 
Soncino, respectively) has always been mainly non-Jewish. The Jewishness’ of 
these surnames is therefore fortuitous. The case of the Ashkenazic rabbinical 
family Katzenellenbogen is similar. It comes from the town of Katzenelnbogen 
in Germany. 

The inception of some Jewish monogenetic surnames is related to certain 
phonetic distortions (which could hardly occur in several independent fami- 
lies). Among the examples are: Abravanel in medieval Iberia (most likely, with 
the internal /v/ coming from the original /h/ presentin the given name Abraham 
(Beider 2010:70-71)), Moroccan Asulin (dissimilation of consonants in the 
Berber etymon asulil ‘rock’ (Beider 2017:323)), and Klebanov in Belorussia (re- 
duction of unstressed vowels in the place name Kolybanovo (Beider 2008:517)). 
Luzzatto and Morpurgo represent Italianized forms of the German toponyms 
Lausitz (area in eastern Germany called Lusatia in Latin) and Marburg (today, 
the city of Maribor, Slovenia), respectively (Schaerf 1925:63—64). 

The inception of the surname Sforno is related to a distortion of another 
type. According to Muzzarelli (1999:64), the archival record concerning the 
progenitor of this Italian Jewish family speaks about Samuele the son of Santo 
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del Forno, a migrant from Barcelona to Bologna (1407). Most likely, his surname 
results from a misinterpretation or misspelling of des Forno.?8 During the fol- 
lowing decades, the final /s/ from the Catalan preposition des ‘from’ joined the 
Italianized form of the Catalan forn ‘oven’ giving rise to the surname de Sforno 
that later became simply Sforno. 

Finally, numerous Jewish surnames whose etymology is unclear (or, at least, 
uncertain) are unknown among non-Jews. Examples: Almosnino from medi- 
eval Spain, Aknin and Darmon from North Africa, Naquet from the Avignon 
area, Eastern Ashkenazic Bernanke, Kipnis, and Olmert. Some of them may 
have resulted from distortions. Others are based on archaic words, given 
names, or toponyms. 


Surnames Shared by Jews with Non-Jews 


Identical Etymons 
A large portion of surnames borne by Jews are also used by non-Jews. According 
to the main principles of etymological research, these surnames can be divid- 
ed into several categories that will be discussed in the following sections. 

In the case of the surnames of the first category, for both population groups, 
Jews and non-Jews, etymons and methods of constructing surnames based 
on these etymons are the same. Using terms explained above, the previous 
sentence can be reformulated to say that the answers to the What- and How- 
questions of the etymological research are identical. All morphological ele- 
ments of these surnames belong to the language of the non-Jewish majority. 
Such a situation may be valid for several types of surnames. Numerous occupa- 
tions were valid for both Jews and non-Jews. As a result, it is no surprise that 
many names based on direct designations of occupation or metonymic names 
derived from words for objects or utensils used for work are shared. Similarly, 
nicknames based on human qualities, either direct or indirect (via, for exam- 
ple, words designating some representatives of fauna), could be applied to both 
non-Jews and Jews. In many places, Jews and Gentiles were neighbors, and, 
therefore, surnames based on the corresponding toponyms can also be shared. 
Numerous biblical names were used by Christians and some by Muslims. Often 
Jews would borrow from the Gentile majority the Christian or Muslim forms 


28 Documents from Barcelona published by Loeb (1882:63, 59) refer to Senton Desforn, most 
likely, the father of the future migrant to Bologna (1383) and Samuel des Forn (in 1392 
already converted and bearing a Christian name), either the migrant himself or his close 
relative. 
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of these biblical names. Some other given names used by the majority popu- 
lation were also borrowed by Jews. In this situation, the sharing of surnames 
based on given names represents a direct consequence of the sharing of given 
names. Examples from various regions appear in the table below. The time cor- 
responds to the Middle Ages for Iberia, 18th—zoth centuries for Italy, and 19th- 
2oth centuries for other areas. For the geographic area mentioned in this table, 
the etymons are based on the following languages: Slavic (Polish, Ukrainian, 
Belorussian, or Russian) for Eastern Europe, Romanian for Romania, German 
for Germany, Spanish, Catalan, or Portuguese for Iberia, Italian for Italy, Arabic 
or Berber for the Maghreb, and Persian for Iran.2° 

For all of the surnames in Table 2, the answers to the What- and How- 
questions of etymological research are, strictly speaking, the same for both 
Jews and non-Jews. For given names shared by both population groups, the 
histories within each group are different. Jews used biblical names because of 
their presence in the Jewish Bible, while Christians took these names from the 
Christian Bible and often from the New Testament. For example, different bib- 
lical bearers of the names Yosef/Joseph and Miriam/Mary were honored by the 
two religious groups. In Europe, Jews often borrowed non-biblical given names 
from their Christian neighbors just because these given names have something 
in common, phonetically or semantically, with some popular Jewish names. 

For many surnames in Table 2, or surnames similar to them, the answer to 
the Why-question of etymological research is also the same for Jews and non- 
Jews. Note that the typology of surnames represents a generalized answer to 
the combination of the What- and Why-questions. Yet, here several important 
nuances should be mentioned. For non-Jews, surnames based on words des- 
ignating human qualities or some representatives of fauna are almost invari- 
ably related to some characteristic of the first bearer. For Ashkenazic Jews, for 
whom the inception of surnames was due to mass assignment over a short 
period, many names from this category were assigned at random by officials. 
These can be artificial, that is, unrelated to any characteristic of their first 
bearer. For Polish Catholics, Spiewak ‘singer’ usually came from a nickname for 
someone with a good voice, though it could also be an occupational name 
for a chorister or ballad singer (Hanks 2003.3:387). Yet, the odds are high that 
for Jewish bearers the surname was occupational, originally taken by or as- 
signed to a synagogue cantor. For Jews, surnames based on toponyms des- 
ignated their places of residence, most often, before the assignment of the 
surname. This is globally true for non-Jewish bearers of the identical surnames 


29 In this table, the non-trivial etymologies are taken from Beider 1996 and 2008 for Eastern 
Europe, Menk 2005 for Germany, Beider 2017 for the Maghreb and Iberia, Schaerf 1925 and 
Beider 2017 for Italy. Examples of Yemenite surnames are taken from Gaimani 2002. 
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TABLE 2 Shared surnames with identical etymology for Jews and Gentiles 


Surname type Geographicarea Examples ‘meaning of the etymon’ 


Occupational Eastern Garbarz ‘tanner, Kowal/Koval and Kuznetsov 
Europe ‘smith, Krawiec/Kravets and Portnoy ‘tailor’ 
Romania Cojocaru ‘furrier, Croitoru ‘tailor; Sacagiu ‘water 
carrier’ 
Germany Glaser ‘glazier; Goldschmidt ‘goldsmith, Kirschner 
‘furrier, Metzger ‘butcher’ 
Iberia Cordoeiro ‘ropemaker, Ferrer/Ferreiro/Herrera 
‘jronsmith, Platero ‘silversmith’ 
Italy Del Medico ‘physician, Fattorini ‘messenger, 
Fornaro ‘baker, Orefice ‘jeweler’ 
Maghreb Attal ‘carrier; Boughanim ‘flutist, Bramli ‘cooper, 
Haddad ‘ironsmith, Harrar ‘silk weaver’ 
Iran Javaheri ‘jeweler, Kafash ‘shoemaker’ 
Yemen Maddar ‘potter; Tabib ‘physician’ 
Designating Eastern Chernyak ‘black, Dtugi ‘long; Gorbachev 
a quality Europe ‘humpback, Krzywy ‘crooked, Tolstoy ‘corpulent; 
Solovey ‘nightingale’ 
Romania Ciacäru ‘cross-eyed; Lungu ‘long, Schiopu ‘lame’ 
Germany Klein ‘small, Lang ‘long; Roth ‘red, Schwarz ‘black’ 
Iberia Amarillo ‘yellow, Crespo ‘curly, Moreno 
‘dark-skinned/haired’ 
Italy Gemelli ‘twins, Picciotto ‘young man, Ricco ‘rich, 
Rossi ‘red, Tartaglia ‘stutterer’ 
Maghreb Aferiat ‘hare-lip, Bouchara ‘man of hair; Boujenah 
‘man of wing, Chelli ‘left-handed person, Gheni 
‘wealthy’ 
Drawn froma Eastern Bershadskiy, Kolomeyets, Krakowiak, Litwin/Litvin, 
toponym Europe Niemec/Nemets, Pinchuk, Podlaski 
Romania Bârlădeanu, Cornisteanu, Darabaneanu 
Germany Berlin, Friedländer, Oppenheimer, Weil 
Iberia de Blanes, Castro, Laredo, Navarro, Toledano 
Italy Calabrese, Fermi, Fiorentino, Pontecorvo, Tedesco, 
Volterra 
Maghreb Bijaoui, Djerbi, Fassi, Filali, Mesrati, Roudani, 
Trabelsi, Zaghouani, Zanzouri 
Iran Esfahani, Hamedani, Kashani, Shirazi, Yazdi 
Yemen Arusi, Kuhlani, Sanani 
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TABLE 2 Shared surnames with identical etymology for Jews and Gentiles (cont.) 


Surname type Geographic area Examples ‘meaning of the etymon’ 


Based on a Eastern Abramowicz/Abramovich, Aleksandrov, Danielewicz, 
male given Europe Lazarev, Markov, Rafatowicz 
name Romania Avramescu, Aronescu 

Germany Abraham, David, Gabriel, Jacob, Moses 

Iberia Amado, Bondia, Daniel, Gabriel, Vidal 

Italy Conforti, De Benedetti, Graziani 

Maghreb Ben Said, Benwalid, Ben Yahia, Brahim, Hassan, 


Ismael, Khalifa, Marzouk, Saadoun 


too. Yet, for Polish and Russian nobles, surnames ending in -ski( y) are usually 
based on names of places owned by their ancestors (Unbegaun 1972:19-20). 
Another nuance concerns names based on ethnonyms. If a Polish Jew is called 
Niemiec ‘German, then this just means that his ancestors came from Germany. 
For Catholic bearers, this name usually not only indicates the country of 
origin, but also (in contrast to Jews) implies that the ancestors were ethnic 
Germans. 

Even if for a shared surname the answers to the What-, How-, and Why- 
questions are the same for Jews and non-Jews, the answers to other basic 
questions of etymological research (Where-, When-, and Who-) can be very dif- 
ferent for the two groups. As discussed in the Introduction, in Eastern Europe 
Jews often acquired surnames centuries after Christians. Often, they were as- 
signed by authorities, Jewish or Christian. The same surnames when borne 
by Christians mainly appeared during the gradual transformation of personal 
nicknames into hereditary surnames. In the Maghreb, numerous Jewish family 
names had appeared, on the contrary, centuries before the identical surnames 
taken by Muslims. The same surname might be based for Jews on one place 
name, while for non-Jews it could be drawn from the similar-sounding name 
of another place situated in the same or another region. 


Different Etymons 
In other cases, even if the surnames borne by Jews and non-Jews are identical, 
the etymons (that is, the direct source words) are not the same for the two 
groups. One can distinguish several cases. 
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TABLE 3 Surnames shared because of phonetic coincidence 


Surname Jewish etymon East Slavic etymon 

Baran Hebrew acronym 772 baran ‘ram’ 

Belkin Female given name Belka, with belka ‘squirrel’ 
a Romance root 

Kiselev Male given name Kisel (from kisel’ ‘kissel (a Slavic dessert)’ 
Jekuthiel) 

Minin Female given name Mina, of Male given name Mina, of Greek origin 


German origin 

Noskov Male given name Nosko (from noski ‘socks’ 
Nathan) 

Malkin Female given name Malka, of malka ‘small person’ 
Hebrew origin 


Case 1: Surnames sound similar due to a phonetic coincidence, while their ety- 
mons for Jews and non-Jews are independent. Table 3 presents a sample from 
Eastern Europe.2° 

Similar cases can be found in other areas too. For example, for German 
Christians, Katz comes from Katze ‘cat’ and Meyer (also spelled Meier, Mayer, 
and Maier) means ‘tenant farmer. For Jews, though, the former is based on a 
Hebrew acronym (see above), while the latter comes from the Yiddish form 
of the Hebrew name Meir. In the Maghreb, the surname Aissa when borne by 
Muslims is usually derived from Sisd, the Arabic form of Jesus. For Jews, it is 
more likely to be derived from the female name Aissa, a phonetic variant of 
Aicha (Arabic f4'i$a) (Beider 2017:303-304). 

In the examples considered above in this section, homonymic Jewish and 
non-Jewish surnames were found in the same region. If we compare Jewish 
names in one area to non-Jewish names from other areas, cases of phonetic 
coincidences become much more common. For example, it is by pure chance 
that Eastern Ashkenazic Azimov, Karayev, and Kasimov coincide with identical 
surnames used by Muslims in former Soviet republics. Jewish Gordon (from 
Lithuania) is independent from the identical Scottish name (Beider 2008:100). 


30 In Tables 3-5, the non-trivial etymologies of surnames used by East Slavic Christians are 
taken from Unbegaun 1972, while all Jewish etymologies are extracted from Beider 2008 
or Beider 1996. 
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TABLE 4 Russified Jewish surnames 


Surname Jewish surname Jewish etymon East Slavic etymon 
without 
Russification 
Dynin Dinin Female given name Dina dynya ‘melon’ 
Kopylov  Kopelov Male given name Kopel kopyl ‘last, boot tree’ 
Levin Levi Levi ‘Levite’ Male given name Léva 
Motylev  Moteley Male given name Motel motyl’ ‘butterfly’ 
Solomin Solomon Male given name Solomon  soloma ‘straw’ 
Viktorov _ Vigdorov Male given name Vigdor, Male given name Viktor, 
of Hebrew origin of Latin origin 


In the US, the ancestors of Jews called Cogan came from Eastern Europe and 
the surname is a variant of Cohen: the spelling is influenced by the absence of 
the sound /h/ in Russian. The Catholic bearers of the name Cogan are of Irish 
origin (Hanks 2003.1:351). Jewish Maman (from Morocco) has nothing to do 
with French Maman ‘mother’ (Beider 2017:510). 


Case 2: Jewish and non-Jewish surnames are genetically independent, but the 
former underwent a phonetic change to fit the latter. Table 4 presents a sample 
from Eastern Europe. 


In Table 4 above, the Jewish surname appearing in the second column under- 
went Russification to more closely resemble an existing Russian surname that, 
by chance, already sounded similar. In Germany, the spelling Kahn (for Jews 
of the priestly origin, for whom it is a variant of Cohen), is influenced by the 
German word Kahn ‘boat, which represents the etymon for the German sur- 
name Kahn. 


Case 3: The etymon for a non-Jewish surname is a non-Jewish given name or 
a general lexical word. The etymon for the Jewish surname is a toponym that, 
in turn, is based on the same non-Jewish given name or a general lexical word. 
Table 5 provides some examples from Eastern Europe. 


Case 4: The etymon for a non-Jewish surname is a general lexical word or ex- 
pression. The etymon for a Jewish surname is a Jewish given name that, in 
turn, is based on the same general lexical word or expression. Examples from 
Germany: Bär ‘bear; Wolf ‘wolf? Liebermann ‘beloved man, Seligmann ‘blessed 
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TABLE 5 Surnames derived from toponyms only for Jews 


Surname Gentile etymology Jewish etymology 
Adamowski Given name Adam + -owski Town of Adaméw 
Kirilenko Given name Kiril + -enko Village of Kirileny + -ko 
Prokopovich Given name Prokop + -ovich Village of Prokopivichi 


Pokrovskiy pokrov ‘an Orthodox holiday’ + -skiy Village of Pokrovka + -skiy 
Gribov grib ‘mushroom’ + -ov Village of Gribovo 


man, Freud(e) ‘joy, Vogel ‘bird’ For Christians, these names usually come from 
nicknames, though in some families Bär and Wolf can come from shortened 
forms of the personal names having ‘bear’ or ‘wolf’ as their first parts (compare 
Bernhard and Wolfgang, respectively). For Romanian Christians, Lupu means 
‘the wolf’ For Romanian Jews, it is derived from a common male given name, 
a calque of Yiddish Volf. Among examples from medieval Spain: Bueno ‘good’ 
and Mercado ‘market’ or ‘purchased’ (the Jewish personal name is based on the 
second meaning; compare Beider 2010:53; 2017:23). 


TABLE 6 Shared surnames with different meanings for Jews and Gentiles 


Surname Meaning for Catholics Meaning for Jews 

Rzeźnik ‘butcher ‘ritual slaughterer’ 

Sottys ‘village administrator’ Perhaps ‘sexton of a synagogue and/ 
or collector of alms in the Jewish 
community’ 

Szpitalnik ‘church servant or abandoned ‘worker in a hospital for poor Jews’ 

child’ (from the root szpital 
‘hospital’) 
Wiernik From wierny ‘truthful’ + -ik ‘treasurer of the Jewish community’ 


Case 5: Etymons sound the same and have identical roots, but different mean- 
ings. Several examples from Poland appear in Table 6 (Beider 1996:46): 


In these examples (except for Soétys), original Polish words were gradually 
applied to designate specific occupations within Jewish communities. When 
borne by Jews, these surnames are based on the Jewish’ sense of the corre- 
sponding words. 
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A series of surnames taken artificially by East Slavic Christian pupils in 
ecclesiastical schools are based on elements related to the Bible: Levitov and 
Levitskiy from levit ‘Levite, Ravvinov from ravvin ‘rabbi; Izrailev from Izrail 
‘Israel, Saul’skiy from the biblical King Saul, and Sinayskiy from the Mount 
Sinai (Unbegaun 1972:222, 345). When borne by Jews, these names are not ar- 
tificial. The last three are derived from male given names. Ravvinov is occupa- 
tional, while Levitov and Levitskiy denote Levites. 


Case 6: The etymon for a Jewish family name is a general lexical word, a non- 
Jewish given name, a toponym, or a non-Jewish surname, but the choice of the 
etymon was influenced by a Jewish onomastic element (given name, ‘caste, 
previously used surname). In other words, in the newly chosen surname the 
Jewish family makes an association (usually phonetic or, less commonly, seman- 
tic) to this Jewish element. For non-Jewish bearers of the identical-sounding 
surnames, this association is invalid. An Ashkenazic sample is presented in 
Table 7 (Beider 2008:105-108; non-Jewish etymology taken from Hanks 2003): 


TABLE 7 Shared surnames with specific associations for Jews 
Surname Region Etymon for Jewish surname Association with 
Arendt Germany Christian given name Arendt,| Jewish given name 
of Germanic origin Aron 
Biirger ‘citizen, burgher’ in German | Jewish given name 
Baruch 
Löwe lion’ in German Levi ‘Levite 
Salinger Town of Salingen Jewish given name 
(Germany) Salomon 
Pauli Austria Christian surname Pauli Previous surname 


(from the given name Paul) | Pascheles 


Lewandowski | Poland Polish surname Levi ‘Levite 
Lewandowski (from 
lewanda lavender’) 


Roşu Romania ‘red’ in Romanian Previous surname 
Roth (‘red’ in German) 
Neamtu ‘the German’ in Romanian Previous surname 


Deutsch (‘German’ in 
German) 
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TABLE 7 Shared surnames with specific associations for Jews (cont.) 


Surname Region Etymon for Jewish surname Association with 

Fekete Hungary ‘black’ in Hungarian Previous surname 
Schwarz (‘black’ in 
German) 

Ferenczi Hungarian given name Previous surname 

Ferencz Fränkel 

Polanyi Town of Polany (Hungary) Previous surname 
Pollacsek 

Bellow North English surname Bellow Previous surname 

America Belous 

Merton English surname Merton Jewish given name 

Meyer 


Case 7: A Jewish surname is borrowed from local non-Jews as a ready-made 
form, without any additional association. 

In Eastern Europe, this scenario was rather unusual. In Ukraine one still 
finds the surname Tizengauz, which corresponds to the Polish Christian noble 
family name Tyzenhauz, of German stock (spelled Tiesenhaus in German). 
In Lithuania, the Jewish family Kliot seems to bear the surname of another 
Polish noble family with German roots: Klott, whose name appears in Russian 
documents as Kliot(t), and whose members played an important role in the 
administration of the same region during the 18th century, where a Jewish sur- 
name Kliot was adopted at the beginning of the 19th century. In Belorussia, one 
finds Jews bearing the surnames Fitingof and Manteyfel, which correspond to 
the families of noble families of German stock (German spellings Vietinghoff 
and Manteuffel, respectively) whose various branches spread out in the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth (Beider 2008:108). 

Non-Jewish names of this kind could pass to Jews in several ways. Firstly, 
the Jews in question could work for noble bearers of these surnames or live 
on lands or in houses belonging to them. For example, such a scenario is valid 
for the second part of the Jewish surname Samama de Gialluly in Tunisia. This 
part was added at the start of the 19th century by a member of the Samama 
family, who was a steward working for the family of local Muslim notables 
Jelluli (Taieb 1994:55). Secondly, Gentile bearers of such names could also be 
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the source for some local toponyms that are not found in detailed gazetteers: 
area names or street names. In this case, Jewish names are not really borrowed 
from non-Jews: they are of toponymic origin. Thirdly, some names could be 
taken by Jews in honor of their particular Gentile bearers. For example, the ex- 
istence of Jewish bearers of the names Potémkin (in Belorussia) and Lessing (in 
Germany) is likely to be related to the Russian prince Grigoriy Aleksandrovich 
Potémkin and the German writer Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, respectively, 
both known for their tolerant and even friendly attitude toward Jews (Beider 
2008:721, 576). 

Another scenario of borrowing could be valid for Ashkenazic surnames in 
areas where mass surnaming was managed by German-speaking Austrian or 
Prussian clerks. Since the process was partly intended to assimilate Jews into 
the Christian culture, some of these Christian officials could decide to assign 
to Jews surnames used by Christians. 

Borrowing of Gentile surnames is a scenario common for name changes 
made by Jewish immigrants. In some American Jewish families, the choice of 
a new, usually English-sounding, surname was influenced by some Jewish ele- 
ments, as discussed above (see the examples of Bellow and Merton in Table 7). 
Yet, other families could opt for an English surname just because it was a com- 
mon, typically ‘American’ surname. 


Case 8: A Jewish surname is inherited from ancestors who, though of Jewish 
origin, were not Jews by religion. In Jewish history, by far the largest category 
of surnames borrowed from non-Jews corresponds to the surnames used by 
former Marranos. As already indicated above, when these persons started to 
profess Judaism openly outside the Iberian Peninsula, many of them kept sur- 
names they had used when they still were formally Catholic. The surnames in 
question usually were received by their Jewish ancestors at the end of the 15th 
century, most often in Portugal, during the conversion of these ancestors to the 
Catholic faith (Da Costa 1936:133, 189). Consideration of available conversion 
lists shows that the surnames adopted by these New Christians were unrelated 
to the surnames used before conversion. The new surnames were typically bor- 
rowed from Iberian Catholics with no Jewish ancestors (Old Christians). This 
way, in the 18th-century, lists of members of the Jewish communities initially 
created by former Marranos in such cities as Amsterdam, Hamburg, Livorno, 
London, Bordeaux, and Bayonne encompass numerous surnames standard 
for Portuguese and/or Spanish Christians, such as Alvares, Cardozo, da Costa, 
Dias/Diaz, Espinoza, Fonseca, Gomes/Gomez, Henriques, Lopes| Lopez, Mattos, 
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Mendes/Mendez, Nunes, Oliveira, de la Penha, Pereira, Peres/Perez, Rodrigues] 
Rodriguez, da Silva, and Soares/Suarez.5! 


Case g: A Jewish surname is inherited from non-Jewish ancestors. Some former 
Marranos who became openly Jewish after leaving the Iberian Peninsula be- 
longed to mixed families: some of their ancestors were New Christians, while 
others were Old Christians. Moreover, we also know about a few cases when 
Iberians with no Jewish ancestors joined the new Jewish centers in Europe and 
decided to become Jews (Studemund-Halévy 2000:25-27; Hillgarth 2000:188). 
For these reasons, one portion of surnames borne in former Marrano com- 
munities were not borrowed, but rather inherited from non-Jewish ancestors. 

To the same category one should assign all situations of conversions of 
non-Jews to Judaism. If someone starts to profess the Jewish religion without 
changing the surname used before the conversion, this surname automati- 
cally becomes ‘Jewish’ according to the conventional definition used in this 
article. 

A Jew’s bearing a surname inherited from non-Jewish ancestors can also 
take place without any conversion. From a religious point of view, this situa- 
tion is automatically valid for the son of a Jewish mother and non-Jewish fa- 
ther who bears the surname of his non-Jewish father. For example, it was the 
case of the Perpére family in Oran (Algeria): Children born in 1840-1860 issued 
from the marriage of a local Jewish woman and a French Catholic father bore 
typical Jewish given names and married themselves into local Jewish families 
(Beider 2017:552). From a non-religious perspective, a similar situation is valid 
for any person from a mixed family who considers himself or herself a Jew, 
with the Gentile ancestors being responsible for the surname. 


Conclusion 


This article illustrates various aspects of the following definition of the expres- 
sion ‘Jewish surname’: a surname borne by a Jew (or, to put it in a less ambigu- 
ous way, by a person who considers himself or herself a Jew). This definition, 
though conventional, allows for addressing various aspects of etymological 


31 In this list, numerous surnames are based on male Christian given names (Alvaro, Lopo, 
Mendo, etc.) that were never used by Jews. These surnames are patronymic for their 
Gentile bearers, but not for the Jewish ones. For more details see Beider 2017:30-38. 
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research on surnames borne by Jews without internal discrepancies. From the 
point of view of etymology, knowledge about the Jewishness of the bearer can 
be crucial. Various scenarios described show that for Jewish and non-Jewish 
bearers surname etymons can be different even if the surnames are identical. 
Moreover, even if the etymons are the same, answers to certain major ques- 
tions concerning etymological research differ for two population groups: ac- 
cording to the definition used in this article, the etymologies as a whole are 
different. 

Certain alternative definitions of the notion of ‘Jewish surnames’ are in- 
ternally inconsistent. As shown in this article, if one tries to assign the label 
‘Jewish’ only to surnames that are shared by all Jewish communities, the group 
of Jewish surnames’ will simply be empty. Even Cohen and Levi are not uni- 
versal. Another definition suggests calling Jewish’ only surnames that are not 
found among non-Jews. This has no scientific basis. Indeed, it would be absurd 
to consider the surname Soncino ‘Jewish’ and Pontecorvo ‘non-Jewish’ just be- 
cause, by pure chance, no Italian Christian without Jewish ancestors seems 
to bear the former, while for the latter such Christian bearers do exist. From 
the point of view of both etymology and Jewish history, these surnames are 
equivalent: They were taken by Jews whose ancestors lived in the Italian towns 
of Soncino and Pontecorvo, respectively. Similarly, it would be senseless to as- 
sign to the category of Jewish surnames Birnzweig ‘branch of pear tree, but not 
Birnbaum ‘pear tree. In the Jewish context, both names are just examples be- 
longing to a large series of artificial surnames adopted by Ashkenazic families 
during their mass surnaming. The fact that the former is exclusively Jewish, 
while German Christian bearers exist for the latter is again irrelevant for both 
the etymology of these surnames borne by Jews and Jewish history. From the 
point of view of Jewish onomastics, Malkin and Shifrin are equivalent: Both 
are based on female given names (of Hebrew origin) and end in the East Slavic 
possessive suffix -in. As discussed in this article, Malkin is also used by non- 
Jewish Russian people too, for whom it has a different etymology. Clearly, it 
would be scientifically inappropriate to take this fortuitous coincidence into 
account and pretend that Malkin is ‘less Jewish’ than Shifrin. 

There is no reason to exclude a surname that a Jewish family borrows from 
its Gentile neighbors from consideration as ‘Jewish.’ From the theoretical point 
of view of the science of onomastics, this case has no formal difference from a 
situation in which a Jewish family adopts a surname based on a general lexical 
word. Just the category of the etymon is different in the two cases. In the last 
situation, this general lexical word represents the etymon for the Jewish sur- 
name. In the case of the borrowing of a ready-made surname from non-Jews, 
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the originally non-Jewish surname represents the etymon for the Jewish sur- 
name. Obviously, in the last situation the surname in question can be simul- 
taneously described as both ‘non-Jewish’ (for example, ‘German, ‘Polish, or 
‘Russian’) and ‘Jewish, but not for the same persons. 

An assignment to the category of ‘Jewish surnames’ of surnames based on 
specifically Jewish linguistic elements (but not surnames that do not have such 
elements) has no value either. Surely, it can make sense to consider Barenboym 
more ‘Jewish’ than Birnbaum because the former is based on Yiddish, a spe- 
cifically Jewish language, while the latter is based on German. Yet, numerous 
words in Yiddish are identical to their cognate forms in standard German or 
some German dialects. Consequently, for numerous names one cannot decide 
whether they are drawn from German or Yiddish words. Consider, for example, 
the following series of surnames from the Ukraine: Vays, Shvarts, and Royt. All 
of them come from Yiddish adjectives meaning ‘white; ‘black, and ‘red, re- 
spectively. Yet, only the last one is specifically Yiddish; a surname based on 
its German equivalent would be Rot(h). The two other names sound the same 
(and are spelled the same, if one uses German orthography) as the surnames 
Weiss and Schwar(t)z, commonly used by German Christians. Of course, there 
is no justification for considering only Royt to be Jewish’ within this set of 
names. Another example from the Ukraine allows for illustrating a different 
aspect of the topic under discussion. Bershader comes from the Yiddish name 
for inhabitants of the town of Bershad. Bershadskiy represents its cognate form 
in East Slavic languages (and for this reason, some of its bearers are Ukrainian 
Christians). The choice of the Yiddish or the Slavic form by one Jewish fam- 
ily depended partially on random factors. Moreover, in different documents 
members of the same family could be called Bershader or Bershadskty. In 
this situation, a scientific approach in the domain of etymology should focus 
only on different suffixes used in these surnames. Allowing for the language 
of these suffixes, one can call Bershader a ‘Yiddish’ surname and Bershadskiy 
‘East Slavic. Yet, it would be inconsistent to consider the former ‘Jewish’ and 
the latter ‘East Slavic’ (or Ukrainian’) only and not Jewish. 

In Beider 2008:192, the definition of the notion of ‘Jewish surnames’ starts 
with the definition applied in this article (a surname borne by a person who 
considers himself or herself a Jew), but has one complementary constraint: 
whose ancestor—who first used this surname—was a Jew by religion. But for 
a very few exceptional cases, the definition in question and the one used in 
this article are equivalent for numerous Jewish communities of the world for 
which Jews bear surnames initially adopted by their Jewish ancestors. Such 
was the case, for example, at the beginning of the 2oth century for Jews from 
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Eastern Europe and the Maghreb. For all scenarios discussed in this article, 
except for Cases 8 and 9, a surname becomes Jewish’ when it is adopted by 
a person who is Jewish. At that moment, the Jew in question takes this new 
surname, while before the adoption he/she either had no surname at all or 
had some other surname. Cases 8 and 9 are structurally different: The informal 
change concerns not the surname, but the person. From a purely linguistic 
point of view, the surname undergoes no change. It is from the cultural point 
of view that it becomes Jewish’ As an element of the selected (ethno-)cul- 
tural population group, Jews, it has the following etymology: inherited from 
ancestors who were not Jews, either just by religion (Case 8) or even ethnically 
(Case 9). For surnames that became Jewish’ following one of these two scenar- 
ios, the definition of Beider 2008 is inadequate. Among Jews encompassed by 
these two cases are numerous ex-Marranos, who became openly Jewish during 
the 16th-18th centuries, as well as many of today’s Jews who come from mixed 
marriages. The type of surnames “inherited from ancestors who were non-Jews 
at least by religion” remains valid for descendants of the first Jewish bearers 
of the surnames in question. For example, it is valid for the bearers of the sur- 
name Perpère (originally a ‘non-Jewish’ surname borne by a man who married 
a Jewish woman who lived in Algeria during the first half of the 2oth century). 

On the other hand, from a linguistic point of view, there is nothing to 
gain from labeling as ‘Jewish’ (or ‘Crypto-Jewish’) those surnames of formal- 
ly Catholic people persecuted by the Inquisition for Judaizing in the Iberian 
Peninsula or in Spanish or Portuguese colonies in Latin America. These people 
bore just Spanish or Portuguese surnames. Their surnames were non-Jewish 
because no ancestor of these people bearing the same surname was openly 
Jewish. For the same reason, there is no sense calling ‘Jewish’ surnames ac- 
quired at conversion to Christianity or Islam by former Jews in various coun- 
tries. Beginning with that moment, these new surnames became an integral 
part of the corpus of surnames of the local non-Jewish majority. For a study 
focused on the etymology of that corpus, for the surnames in question it is 
important to understand their exact etymons and why these etymons were 
chosen during conversion. For example, a former Jew could take the surname 
of his Christian godfather. For Jewish onomastics, such questions are irrele- 
vant. Yet, if a conversion of a Jew was not followed by the abandonment of the 
previously used surname, the label ‘Jewish’ is still applicable to the surname. 
This scenario was valid for certain Jews who converted to Catholicism at the 
end of the 15th century in Sicily (Ashtor 1983:338). For an etymological study of 
surnames used today by Christians in Sicily such surnames can be classified as 
‘inherited from Jewish ancestors.’ Yet, for a study of surnames used by Sicilian 
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Jews before 1492, the same surnames will be classified as ‘occupational, ‘drawn 
from toponyms, ‘derived from male given names, etc. 

If a Jewish woman marries a non-Jewish man and acquires his surname, will 
we say that her new surname becomes ‘Jewish’? The answer to this question is 
of no scientific importance. The definitions discussed in this article are intro- 
duced for scholarly purposes: to help to resolve etymological issues without 
being misled by inadequate frames for investigation. In the trivial situation 
described above, there is no etymological issue. 

Globally speaking, in this article the ambiguous term ‘Jewish surname’ is 
replaced by the much simpler notion of ‘surname borne by a Jew, which ap- 
pears much more efficient from the point of view of onomastics, and, more 
precisely, the search for etymologies. This approach is similar to that used by 
Benor (2008), who replaces the term ‘Jewish languages’ with ‘languages spo- 
ken by Jews’ and provides a useful sociolinguistic framework for comparative 
analysis of such idioms. A somewhat similar approach can also be useful to 
compare surnames used by various Jewish communities in different countries 
and/or during distinct periods. Among parameters for such socio-onomastic 
comparison is statistical information about various groups of surnames: based 
on Hebrew; drawn from words belonging to a specifically Jewish repertoire 
used by local Jews; shared with a local Gentile majority; using various mor- 
phological patterns (suffixes, prefixes etc.); of particular types, with a focus on 
such special types as migrated, borrowed from non-Jews, and inherited from 
non-Jewish ancestors. Such parameters are also of interest outside of socio- 
onomastics. Indeed, for a given community, statistics of this kind can be of 
great interest for a comparison of logical probabilities between several com- 
peting etymological hypotheses formulated for certain obscure surnames 
borne by members of the community. Even if the global procedure is general, 
some parameters, as shown in this article, are specific to Jews. 
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